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Charivaria 


“THE German nation looks ahead,” says a Berlin 
broadcaster. But not with any great enthusiasm, we 
gather, to the FUEHRER’s next New Year message 
assuring them of victory in 1943. 


° o 


A leader-writer complains that there seems to be no real 
niche for some of our statesmen. Oh, we don’t know; 
it’s usually possible to find 
something or other for them 
that they can’t do. 


°o ° 


The age of a piano is 
difficult to judge except by 
an expert, we are told. The 
usual method is to count 
the rings on the wood left 
by cocktail-glasses. 


°o ° 


Details of the commando 
raids on Norway are being 
kept from the German 
public. The Nazi authorities fear the effect on German 
morale if it is disclosed that Englishmen are playing the 
bagpipes too. 





°o ° 


Secret Government papers are now shredded in a 
special machine and used as scrap. This has been found 
more practical than leaving them in 
unattended cars to be collected. 


°o ° 


Reward 
“The Pope was so pleased with Wolsey 
he made him a cardigan.” 
Child’s History Paper. 


°o io) 


Owing to increased pressure on 
space, the most amazing photograph 
of the whole war has only been 
printed about three times a week 
in the newspapers of late. 











“Germans have been trickling steadily into Spain for 
some time,” says a writer. It must be the overflow from 
Italy. . 


- 


1°) oO 


We confidently await HitLeR’s pronouncement that he 
now has no more territorial ambitions in the Moscow region. 


°o ° 


It was Vasco NUNEZ DE 
BaLBoaA who named _ the 
Pacific Ocean. He was not 
to know, of course. 


oO °o 


We hear of a soprano who 
sang so persistently sharp 
that she had a special piano 
with all the flats removed so 
that her accompanist could 
keep up with her. 





° ° 


In his New Year broadcast HITLER said that there was 
one man who had made Italy what she was to-day. Italians 
are beginning to suspect the same thing. 


o ° 


A woman writer asks what happens when a father tries 
to sing a baby to sleep. As far as we can gather the wise 
child promptly pretends to be asleep. 


° ° 


“Young Woman of good appearance; 
do anything; outside office.” 
Advt. in Natal Paper. 
We could do with a reliable match- 
girl. 
°o oO 


“‘Gate-crashing as a social custom 
originated in Britain and is unknown 
in the Reich,” says a Berlin news- 
paper. Although German hostesses 
have a problem of their own—the 
uninvited Gestapo. 
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Not to be Outdone 


ANY will have been wondering what reactions to 
the war are being exhibited by my furry or 
feathered friends from hedgerow, woodside or 

stream, and how things are faring this winter with my pet 
fox Caractacus, my three wild geese Joan, June and 
_ Vercingetorix, my otter Basil, my badger Tertullian and 
my tame stoat Aholibah. 

Hedges are choked with leaves and rubble, the sea-gulls 
have flown inland and circle above the lanes, only the 
brilliant spindleberry lends a splash of colour to the lifeless 
woods. January has set his hard crust of rime upon the 
fields and everywhere the print of tiny toes and claws 
betokens the wanderings of the denizens of the wild in 
search of food or love. 

My badger Tertullian was brought to me, as readers will 
remember, by a hedger and ditcher who has been employed 
by me as a badger-getter and fetcher for many years, and 
who came across Tertullian as a mere cub deserted by 
his mother or aunt (young badgers are frequently reared 
by their aunts) and mewing piteously in a tangle of old 
man’s beard. 

Badger-behaviour has long been the subject of earnest 
inquiry by animal-lovers, and certainly the habits of these 
semi-nocturnal creatures of the underwoods show them 
to be possessed of a remarkable degree (often well up to 
matriculation standard) of intelligence, adaptability and 
foresight. 

Shy at first, Tertullian soon learned to sit on a special 
chair I had made for him and to share my morning bread 
and powdered milk, and though at first he showed some 
traces of restiveness in the presence of Caractacus, and 
even bared his little teeth at Basil and Aholibah, who sat 
on the other side of the table, he soon learned to tolerate 
them, and even romp with them on the front lawn or down 
one of the garden paths where Basil (as young otters will) 
had constructed for himself a kind of toboggan slide. 

Caractacus came to me from Ken Wood at Hampstead, 
where a heath ranger found him with two sisters in a wire 
basket curiously enough marked with the word LITTER, 
and this alone is sufficient answer to those who deny the 
existence of reasoning power in the minds of our four- 
footed companions. But to return to Tertullian. 

Twelve months ago, when the sirens were so numerous, 
he took at first little notice of them, but when a few loads 
of bombs had fallen in the fields round about us and we 
were forced to take refuge in our garden dug-out, he rapidly 
acquired the trick of taking shelter, and would be the first 
to hurry into hiding, often uttering an eldritch shriek when 


we delayed to gather up our blankets and vacuum flasks.. 


There is no shriek quite so eldritch as a badger’s when it is 
alarmed or suffers disappointment in a sylvan love-affair. 

When the “All Clear” sounded Tertullian would again 
be the first to put his inquisitive muzzle above ground, and 
very soon his black and white and grizzled shape would 
be seen curled up in his well-known basket in the drawing- 
room. He learned also to whimper when our black-out was 
not quite complete; and during the past few weeks has 
proved a quite invaluable aide-de-camp in our waste-paper 
campaign. 

Noticing how I picked up every stray piece of jetsam 
with my shooting-stick he began to imitate me, and it was 
not long before he was making independent excursions into 
the neighbouring spinneys from which he would return 
with the wrappings of bottles, advertisement matter, 


income-tax forms, and the debris of rural picnic parties. 
Caractacus would quite often accompany him, but was more 
likely to come back with a stray chicken or perhaps a fair- 
sized duck from a near-by farm, which helped to solve the 
food problem for us, just as Basil (though far more tempera- 
mental than either) would fetch us a trout from the 
brook or a piece of hake from the fishmonger, and Aholibah 
rewarded our efforts to make a friend of her by bringing in 
a young rabbit or a pheasant’s egg. 

Aholibah has never taken kindly to visitors, and those 
who are rash enough to stroke her as she roams about the 
table at tea-time often find her teeth fixed firmly into their 
wrists or arms, and she has to be prised off with a chisel, or 
by the bending back of one of her tiny forepaws. She has 
a habit too of making nests in unexpected places—a 
writing-bureau, a gum-boot, a gas-mask, or the pocket of 
a Home Guard’s uniform. 

My wild geese, who have to be kept away as a rule from 
Caractacus and are even distrustful of Tertullian, have 
developed an uncanny instinct for detecting hostile aircraft, 
whose approach disturbs them long before it can be heard 
by the human ear. They take not the slightest notice of 
our own machines, but a honk from Vercingetorix invariably 
means that a Messerschmitt is in the offing, and if this is 
followed by an argumentative honk-honk from Joan or June 
one may be fairly sure that the hostile visitor is not a 109 
but a 110. These birds took a long time to tame, and still 
absent themselves at times for days together, but a pile 
of slugs placed conspicuously on the grand piano or a few 
dead toads on the mantelpiece will always tempt them to 
return, as will the worms which I keep in my pocket for my 
mole Athelstan. I have not mentioned Athelstan previously, 
but I first made his acquaintance when his digging was 
suddenly disturbed by the fall of a thousand-pound projectile, 
and he came running towards me from the crater with a 
piteous expression on his little dark countenance. 

Like Aholibah he refuses to touch Spam. EVoE. 


°o ° 


Trainees 


AKENED by bugles blaring overhead, 
W Inexorable beatings on the doors, 
Stamping of hasty boots, sleep-shattering roars 
In these portentous words, “Bring out your dead! ” 
Through the long day we march with rhythmic tread, 
Are stood at ease or moved to the right in fours, 
In the vast gymn sweat blood from all our pores, 
Man cutters till our cuticles are shed; 


And sometimes think: ‘How dim and far away 
From the small tasks we do from day to day 

The triumph and the sacrifice; the debt 
That others, while we linger, gladly pay; 
The grimness and the glory!” Let us say: 
“We also serve who only stand and sweat.” 


oO °o 
War is War 


“The play has a New York setting and Miss Evans will take 
the part of a woman waiter of distinction.”—Daily Paper. 
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This time, if I have any eyesight, they have 


THE MONKEY FOLK 


“Always pecking at new things are the bandar-log. 


pecked down trouble for themselves.”—The Jungle Book. 


















SLR eae. 


“Calm yourself, 


HAT are you thinking of, 
Adolf ? 
Shut up! And don’t call me 
Adolf ! 

Pardon, Fuehrer. I was only going 
to say 

Don’t say anything. 

Then will you talk, Fuehrer ? 

No, Signor Mussolini, I will not. 

You were not always so uncom- 
municative, Herr Hitler. 

Maybe. 

Time was, Herr Hitler, when you 
quite enjoyed an opportunity for self- 
expression. 

Maybe. I used to have an intelligent 
audience. 

But I have even heard it said that 
you had a tendency to monologue. 

Shut up ! 

Do you remember our little parties 
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dear. 


Little Talks 


(Post-war) 


on the Brenner Pass? How you used 
to talk then! I remember the day you 
told me how you were going to chew 
up Russia like a dog chewing 

Will you be silent, Benito ? 

No, Adolf. I cannot bear it. The 
silence is killing me. 

Fool, do you not realize what they 
have done ? 

I realize that they have shut me up 
in a small cell with a not very sociable 
companion. 

Idiot! Do you see those ventilators ? 

Yes. 

What are they for ? 

Ventilation. 

Imbecile—they contain microphones. 

Microphones ? 

Connected with the B.B.C. 

The B.B.C.? But surely 
wouldn’t—— ? 








? They 
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Even Hitler can’t be both dregs AND scum.” 


They could. They have. It is the 
most awful torture they could have 
devised. 

But you don’t mean—they’re not 
going to turn on the records of your 
speeches? I couldn’t live through 
them again. 

They might. They have no mercy. 
They might give us yours. 

Adolf! My speeches were at least a 
mile or two shorter. 

Maybe. I am thinking of something 
even worse. 

What ? 

Clod ! I said microphones—not loud- 
speakers. 

You mean that they can listen to us? 

Exactly. / 

Oh, well, the Intelligence? They 
always did know what we were saying. 
Who cares ? 
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I don’t mean the Intelligence. I mean 
the English. I mean the whole disgusting 
British Empire. I mean the world. 
You and I, shut up in this small cell 
together, are always on the wireless. Me ! 
A sort of comic turn ! 

You always were rather a bundle of 
fun, Adolf. Even at the Brenner 

Silence, you crazy Wop! They may 
be listening now. 

They do not always listen, then? 

I believe they give the people one hour 
of us a day. 

Which hour ? 

I do not know. : 

You never did know the things that 
mattered, dear Adolf. You did not 
know the English, for example. 

I know them now—the cunning, 
criminal, unscrupulous, revengeful 

Calm yourself, Fuehrer! Then if 
we knew what hour we were “on” we 
could talk in comfort for the rest of 
the day ? 

Comfort ? 

It is true you have no carpets to 
bite here, Adolf: but otherwise the 
cell is cosy enough. And I, with my 
austere habits, find life almost normal. 
Of course no one ever believed that 
you lived on lettuces 

Listen, fool! We do not know what 
hour we are “on.” I tell you, they may 
be listening now. 

Not at 8.304.M., surely? 
would keep us for a peak hour. 

How do you know? We may bea flop. 

Men will always, I feel, be glad to 
hear my voice. 

Conceited egg! As a matter of fact, 
apart from our official “hour,” I gather 
they use us to fill up gaps. 

To fill up ? Gaps? 

Yes. Whenever the programme breaks 
down, or they have an interval, they 
switch us on, instead of those awful 
“BBC” chords they used to have. 

That is not very respectful, certainly. 

Respectful ! Didn’t I tell you it was 
the most inhuman torture ever invented ? 
It means that we can never say a word 
and be sure the whole world’s not 
listening to it ! 

But, Adolf, that is what you always 
enjoyed so much. 

You nasty, bald, brown lizard ! 

You insignificant little ass! 

You Wop! 

You Hun! 

Keep your oily hands off me ! 

Here, what’s all this? Break away, 
there! 

I regret, warder. But he began it! 

I never——! 

He criminally assaulted me ! 

Ho, yus, Adolf! ‘‘Encircled”’ again, 
I suppose? Well, pipe down, the two 
of you. There’s a decent murderer in 
the next cell, and noise disturbs him. 











They 








Warder ! 

Yus? 

Can you tell me what time we are on 
the wireless to-day ? 

That would be telling, Adolf. Be a 
good boy, and it won’t matter, will it ? 
So long! 

You see, Signor Mussolini ? 

I see, Herr Hitler. As for me, now 
that I know the facts, the situation 
does not much disturb me. I have 
nothing to hide from the English 

Oh, no ? 

The gentle Italians, the gullible 
Italians, have always been the friends 








TO REMIND YOU 


about the great Waste Paper 
Contest. It ends on January 
31st. The country is divided into 
twenty areas; for each area there 
is a £1,000 prize to be won. 
This sum will be divided among 
the Local Authorities in each 
area which between January Ist 
and 31st, inclusive, collect most 
by weight of waste paper and 
cardboard per head of the 
population. Half of any prize- 
money won has to be given by 
the Local Authority to the Red 
Cross, Mrs. Churchill’s Aid to 
Russia Fund, the R.A.F. Benevo- 
lent Fund, or the Soldiers’, 
Sailors’ and Airmen’s Families 
Association. Make a big effort, 
put out all you can for collection, 
try to do better than the rest of 
the country, and by so doing 
help four great charities and 


THE WAR EFFORT 











of the English. All has been misunder- 
standing. And when the English hear 
the truth they will say: ‘The good 
Mussolini, he must not be shut in a 
cell with a raving lunatic. He must be 
let out - 

You dirty scheming Dago ! 

“Mussolini must be sent back to 
Italy,” they will say: “‘to see that 
the trains are made punctual for the 
tourists. Mussolini will keep the 
Japanese from the Mediterranean ia 

You couldn’t keep a mouse from a 
mouse-trap ! 

“But Adolf Hitler,” they will say, 
“is the violent one. It is he who makes 
a treaty one day, and a war the next. 
It is he who r 

You double-crossing beast! What 
about Greece ? What about Abyssinia ? 

Have I not done both these things 
for you, my ex-Fuehrer ? 

You tyke! Abyssinia! 
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Do you not remember the secret 
meeting, when you say “Before poor 
Germany can get justice again there 
must be a place in Africa from which 
the English are threatened to the 
heart,” and I say, ‘The dear English 
—I love them—I would not threaten 
or hurt them myself. 9 

You hairless liar ! 

“But,” I say, “poor Germany has 
suffered injustice, and to Benito 
Mussolini justice is all. So for the 
sake of justice I will do this thing.” 
And so for Abyssinia I get all the 
blame, and my dear English do not 
love me so well. 

Oh, yes? And what about Greece ? 
You nearly ruined my show. 

You have said it, Adolf. I do this 
also for you—for justice—not for 
myself. And I am blamed: by every- 
body. But soon the English will under- 
stand, and I think I go home-a. 

Not a hope! Most of them dislike 
you more than they do me, because, 





from first to last, you never did a job. 


It is because they do not understand. 
It is for justice I acted only both ways. 
And when they understand that 

They call you the Top Wop. 

I like that. It is affectionate. Wop 
is affectionate. 

Oh, yes ? 

Truly. And Top Wop must be most 
affectionate of all. When the English 
give a nickname Have you noticed, 
Adolf, the English have never given 
you a nickname ? 

They did call me “That Man.” 

It is not affectionate. The English, 
in their heart, always they love the 
little Wops, because they are good 
waiters—and can sing in tenor. 

Germany had a few tenors too—and 
even waiters. 

It is not the same. Ah, the dear 
English, in my heart I have always 
loved them also. And when they let 
me go—— 

You rat! 

I think they will put the good 








Ribbentrop with you instead. You 
will like that, yes ? 
You bunch of vermicelli! You ice- 


cream bungler ! 
compoop ! 

Adolf, you should not speak so. 

Speak! I'll wring your neck ! 

Adolf ! Let me go! Help! Help! 

Quiet, you barrel-organ ! 

Ho, what’s all this? Can’t you two 
keep order for more than five minutes ? 

Warder, this bald brown bully 
insulted me ! 

I never! 

Crikey, it’s no wonder there was all 
that trouble on the Continent. And don’t 
you know you’re on the wireless ? 

A. P. H. 


You farinaceous nin- 
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Force of Habit 


enough. Excuse me looking over your shoulder, but 

I recognized the picture. They used to have that 
view on a postcard. Lived there almost seventeen years— 
sixteen years and seven months, it was. What’s it in the 
paper for? Oh, yes, I see. They tell me there’s a lot of 
troops there now. 

We used to live on a turning off that road, about a 
couple hundred yards further up—be just about where that 
car is, where I spilt the spot of gravy, curiously enough. 
Road with trees in it, it was. We used to take a pride in 
that; only three other roads in the place with trees in them, 
unless you count Long Road that was really in the next 
village, three-quarters of it. Many a time I’ve cut my 
initials on them trees. My initials on all but two in our 
road, there was: them two was one each side of Number 23 
where old Mr. Chumble lived. He was a retired policeman, 
kept ferrets. 

Used to annoy us boys because he never made no use 
of them ferrets: just pets, they was. He had a blue scarf 
round his neck when he used to come to the door—we used 
to ring at the door and then go to the gate and when he 
opened the door we’d call out “What about them ferrets?” 
and run. Sometimes he’d throw a bit of lard at us. 

Lard. Yes, lard. Well, I suppose it was the nearest thing 
to hand—far as we could see there used to be a big lump 
of it on the hall-stand on a copper tray, and he’d dig his 
hand in it and let fly. Us boys used to think it was there 
just to throw at us; I dare say it was, too. He had an old 
roller towel hanging behind the door to wipe his hand on. 
I can hear the rattle of that now. Force of habit, though, 
it’s a funny thing 

There was a lady in a green coat, see, went and rang at 
the bell one day when us boys had been plaguing him all 
the morning. Well, there was some of us round the gate 
and when he opened the door to the lady somebody called 
out—no, it wasn’t me, I never could think very quick— 
but somebody called out ““What about them ferrets?” 

Well, old Mr. Chumble he could see perfectly well it was 
a lady standing there in a green coat, there she was as 
plain as a placard, but it was force of habit—when he 
heard that called out about the ferrets he dug his hand into 
the lard and loosed a bit of it off at her. ‘‘ Well, really!” 
she said. ‘ 

It slid down her green coat and made a greasy mark 
and she walked backwards, half fell off the step. “Well, 
really!” she said—she had one of them kind of slippery 
high-pitched voices, I can remember to this day hearing 
her sing “Rule Britannia” at a concert once, curiously 
enough. ‘‘Rooool—Bree-tunn-yup!” she used to go and 
kind of make her eyes flash. I dare say she was very 
patriotic. 

Well, old Mr. Chumble all of a sudden realized, like, what 
he done, and he came out on to the step in his blue scarf 
with his hair blowing about calling out he was sorry. 

“T should hope you are,” said the lady. 

She had her green coat cleaned later and sent him the 
bill, like he said to—it was only one-and-six, far as I can 
remember. My dad used to see him at the post office some- 
times and heard all about it. But even so old Mr. Chumble 


| | SED to live there, I did (said the waiter), curiously 








thought one-and-six was a lot for taking out just a smear 
of lard. He tried to get my dad to pay a share of it, being 
his son was one of the boys that made him throw the lard— 
I used to be easy to recognize in them days, I had a lot of 


ginger hair—but dad wouldn’t. “It’s a very indirect 
claim, that’s what it is,” he told us he said to old Mr. 
Chumble. ‘I do not feel called upon,” used to talk like 
this, my dad did, sometimes, “‘to pay so very indirect a 
claim. Besides,” he said, “if you had to throw something 
there wasn’t no call for it to be lard.” I reckon he was 
right, myself. 

- But there was a bit of what you might call coolness 
between us and old Mr. Chumble after that and he used to 
have a special down on me, so I never got to carve my 
initials on them two trees. He used to lay for me. I 
couldn’t hardly go past the gate without him loosing off a 
bit of lard at me, and my mother used to carry on because 
she was always cleaning my clothes. 

Well, but these things usually get settled one way or the 
other, if you see what I mean. Old Mr. Chumble’s daughter 
used to keep house for him and she got sick of spending so 
much of the housekeeping on lard just for him to throw at 
us boys, so one day when we called out “What about them 
ferrets ?”’ down goes his hand to the usual place and there 
wasn’t no lard there, only a little bag of sawdust what she’d 
tried to argue him into using instead. 

He wouldn’t throw that. Didn’t seem as if he got the 
satisfaction out of sawdust that he did out of lard. So it 
all petered out after that on account of what you might 
call force of habit, curiously enough (said the waiter). 


° ° 


Srbski 


ETER of Mitrovica felt 
The eleven rounds in his cartridge belt. 


“T shall use the last to-day,” said he 
“Ten for the Wops and one for me. 
A bargain there for the Wops to-day. 


me 


Oh, for more Germans down this way! 





While the mountain peaks still showed the sun 
He had bought his ten. ‘Shall I pay the one?” 
Peter muttered and then ‘No fear!” 

The dark was coming; he might get clear 

To the good cave up in the mountain tops. 
The Law never found it, so why should Wops? 


He climbed and he blessed the frozen snow 
That left no track for the Wops below, 
And he found the cave. No food or fire, 
Drink or blankets did he require, 

But innocent sleep, serene and sound, 
And a dream of a Hun for the final round. 


° ° 


Q.E.D. Corner 


“Complete German superiority in the East is clearly proved by 
the fact that the Russians are quite unable to prevent the Germans 
from retreating.”—German military spokesman, reported by Berlin 
correspondent of “ Stockholm Tidningen,” Dec. 18th, 1941. 


° ° 


“Envoy In Toxyo Sare”—Sunday Paper. 
Nice and warm ? 
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Miss Robinson Declines 
to Be. 


“AB,” said Miss Nightingale, “are 
not our brightest children, if you 
follow me, but you'll find them 

very good at handwork. What with 
salvage, milk in thirds of a pint and 
one thing and another, it’s been hard 
to give them proper attention. Some- 
times I wonder if the H.M.I.s realize 
how much there is to do nowadays 
before we can even begin: to teach 
them anything.” 

**Quite,” said Miss Robinson. 

“T expect,” continued Miss Night- 
ingale, “that you'll find them a little 
different from your classes in London. 
Black Country children need a lot of 
understanding at first, but I’m sure 
you'll have no trouble.” 

*“Oh, no,” said Miss Robinson; ‘‘in 
fact I feel that I know what to expect. 
I’ve read all of Francis Brett Young, 
and he’s so revealing, don’t you think ? 
Only last night I got on a bus with a 
lot of miners, and they were talking 
about being ‘on the box,’ just like in 
Black Diamond.” 

“Really?” said Miss Nightingale, 
who is strictly Left Book Club herself. 
‘*Well, here we are. Children, this is 
Miss Robinson, your new teacher.” 

“Good morning, children,” said Miss 
Robinson brightly. 

“Good morning, miss,” replied 2B, 
in dutiful but guarded chorus. 

“T’ll leave you now,” said Miss 
Nightingale. “I’ve written out the 
names for you in order of seating, so 
you should be able to get to know 
them quickly. Sampson Danks is the 
monitor.” 

“Thank you so much,” said Miss 
Robinson, seating herself at the desk 
and regarding her new flock with an 
air of resolution. ‘Sampson, will you 
get the register.” 

“Please, miss,” said Sampson 
gravely, ““you’m sitting on it.” 

‘So I am,” said Miss Robinson, with 
admirable sang-froid, “but let me hear 
you tell me again, properly.” 

“Please, miss,’ said Sampson, 
enunciating carefully, “you are sitting 
on the register.” 

*“That’s better,” said Miss Robinson. 
“Now I’d like to hear how smartly 
you can answer to your names.” 

2B, on their mettle, signified their 
presence with great verve. 

“Who knows why Mary Burningham 
is absent?” inquired Miss Robinson. 

Half a dozen hands shot up 
immediately. 

“Joseph Willetts,” said Miss Robin- 
son, consulting her list, “you tell me.” 
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“And now we must remember to wait here for a few 
minutes to get our eyes accustomed to the black-out.” 


“Please, miss,” said Joseph, “‘she’m 
at ‘ome with the ’ooping cough.” 

Miss Robinson raised a pair of 
expressive eyebrows but decided to 
take the information in the spirit in 
which it was given. “Thank you, 
Joseph,” she said, completing the 
register. “And now ‘for Scripture. 
Jean Parkes, how far have you gone 
in the Book of Exodus?” 

‘Please, miss,” said a small red- 
haired damsel, ‘““we’m at where they 
got the Ten Commandments.” 

A furrow appeared on the brow of 
Miss Robinson. 

“T think,” she said, “that we’d 
better have a little grammar lesson 
before we do anything else. Repeat 
after me, all together—I am.” 


“T am,” solemnly echoed 2B. 

“You are.” 

“You are,” said 2B, with great 
emphasis. 

“He is.” 

“He is,” hissed 2B. 

“We are.” 

“We are.” 

“You are.” 

“You are.” 

“They ?” 

“Are!” chanted 2B, entering into 
the spirit of the thing. 

‘Michael Barratt,” said Miss Robin- 
son, “stop wriggling!” 

‘Please, miss,” said Michael, in 
injured tones, rising and casting an 
accusing glance behind him, “they’m 
a-pinching me.” 
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Foreigners in the Office 


HEN you make machinery 

that used to go all over the 

world, you never knew who 
you’d find in the office when you got 
back after lunch before the war. And 
if they did let you know, they were 
even more bother, wanting you to 
make appointments with all your 
rivals for them and half the tailors and 
shirtmakers in the West End. 

At first I used to be ever so thrilled, 
but when you’ve once seen Dante 
something-or-other in the flesh and 
found he was a rag-merchant and 
looked it, and Michael Angelo some- 
thing-else who turned out to be 
chemical fertilizers and smelt it, it’s 
not long before you begin to think 
perhaps some of the places they blow 
over from aren’t as romantic as you 
thought. I know when I was just a 
junior filing letters from the other side 
of the world I’d often wonder if their 
typists came to the office in just a 
garland of flowers and a fig-leaf; and 
when they got all messed up duplica- 
ting or putting a new ribbon on, did 
they just dance off for a bathe in 
the sunshine. But anyway by now I 
expect they’re all in tin hats and 
trousers. 

All our foreign visitors, but the 
Germans particularly, would always 
want to make appointments for 8.30 
in the morning when we didn’t get in 
till ten in those days. I often think it 
seems a pity they can’t now just when 
they could. 


Sometimes I’d do some letters for 
them if their orders were big enough. 
There was one Portuguese I always 
remember who began Friends and 
Gents! and when | put Dear Sirs 
instead, insisted stranger sirs couldn’t 
be dear. I’d never thought of it before, 
but it is a bit funny when you come to 
think of it, so I stuck to my Dear Sirs, 
but left him his exclamation marks. 

Then the Italians didn’t want any 
beginning at all but just started their 
letters straight off without any. While 
it was the endings that worried the 
Germans. They just couldn’t get over 
our Government departments signing 
Your obedient servant, and of course 
you could understand them feeling it 
was quite the wrong way round. 

But Germans are always sure they 
aré right and always know our lan- 
guage better than we do, coming in 
and saying they can English as if it 
was a carrot. Jim, that’s my boy- 
friend in the Drawing Office, doesn’t 
care much for Germans, and he says 
that when the German Railways gave 
the results of the Olympic Games in 
their windows they started off with 
saying Winners of the Golden Medals. 

Wherever these foreigners came from 
though, they always wanted their 
envelopes done the wrong way round: 
London first and underline it, and then 
Strand, W.C.2, House Shell-Mex, and 
always their names on the back when 
there wasn’t a war on either. 

Street numbers went on both ends 
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too, like those people who always 
wrote to us from Paris to 


Mrs. J. W. B. Head & Co., Ltd., 
Lonpon, Angleterre. 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
16, Highest Awards, 16. 


till they got a debit note from us and 
suddenly changed over to Monsieur le 
Dr. to J. W. B. Head & Co., Ltd. 

Nowadays of course we don’t have 
people turning up without a word 
because they ’ve all got to have passes, 
but we’re full of refugees and Free 
people, some of them in the Works too, 
and shaking hands and J no-ing and 
I not-ing all over the place, so you don’t 
notice much difference really. 

One day we had a Czech who said his 
firm had heard of our fabrications and 
that was the reason for this visitation. 
The Poles are the worst because they 
talk so Scotch, but it’s surprising how 
soon you get used to all the different 
kinds of foreign English. The other 
day a Belgian told me a friend of his 
was now in Toe-Ting, and I said I did 
hope it wasn’t anywhere near where the 
Japs had got to, and he said, ‘‘ But it is 
in Lonn-donn!” And I said at once, 
“Oh, you mean Tooting,” and told the 
office boy to put him on an 88 bus. 

Our own refugee has got on so well 
you can say anything to him now. It 
seems ages since he asked us how often 
he became an egg and Doris told him 
the oftener the better. But for a long 
time the only English he could under- 
stand was other refugees’. He said he 
could follow every word they said 
because they opened their mouths and 
pronounced it properly; that’s why. 
He says English is the only language 
you can talk with your mouth full, and 
it’s true because I tried it one tea-time 
and Doris never noticed any difference. 

There’s another thing I’ve noticed 
about all these foreigners. They can 
say what they like about preferring 
their own rolls and coffee, but they all 
used to eat up their English breakfast, 
bacon and eggs and marmalade and all 
and a very lot of tea, and come back 
for more. But one of the Free French, 
who used to come over every month or 
so, was telling me the other day war- 
time marmalade was quite another 
pair of boots. It reminded him, he 
said, of a play they have in their own 
country, and in his mess they always 
ask each other to pass the Marmalade 
Imaginaire. 

He and all our other foreigner 
friends have promised us so many nice 
things to eat and drink when we go and 
see them after the war that Doris and 
I are quite looking forward to going to 
Europe and making a whole round of 
visitations. 
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and the A.T.C. lecture on the 

Compass showed no sign of reach- 
ing a happy ending. The monotonous 
voice droned on, while I and the 
majority of the assembly drew nearer 
to the blessed oblivion of sleep. 
Suddenly, however, a flash of full 
consciousness illuminated my mind. 
I realized that the voice was my own. 

In fifteen seconds the proceedings 
were over. Clutching in one hand 
the beautiful compass generously 
provided by the Air Ministry, I 
followed the members of my class into 
the night. 

It was as dark as only a Scottish 
winter night can be, and I had no 
torch. But I knew my course. I had 
to strike across a wide terrace on a 
bearing of 262° Magnetic, to hit a 
narrow path leading, still on the same 
bearing, down a steep slope to some 
extraordinarily dangerous steps which 
emerged on a wide carriage-way, and 
then to ricochet from side to side till I 
arrived at the main road. After that 
I had merely to follow the white line 
for a few hundred yards, and then 
shout my wife’s name at intervals 
along the street until she opened 
the door to me. I knew the routine 
well. 

But this was the grandmother of all 
dark nights.- I could only make certain 
that my eyes were open at all by using 
the fingers of my free hand. All the 
same, I found the little path without 
any trouble and stumbled contentedly 
along it until I noticed that it showed 
a rebellious tendency to shade off into 
leaf-mould instead of plunging down 
the steps. A rapid mental survey 
convinced me that I had taken a wrong 
turning. 

My compass now burned a hole jin 
my hand, and a new box of matches 
another in my pocket. Reason told me 
that the occasion was one of necessity, 
and though in my heart I felt that it 
would be a sin to save my useless life 
by the sacrifice of a match which might 
be more nobly employed in lighting my 
evening pipe, reason prevailed. 

The first match gave me an excellent 
view of itself, but of nothing else. The 
second and third proved to my 
satisfaction that it is impossible for a 
two-armed man to read an observer’s 
compass by the light of a match. The 
fourth I struck behind my back, which 


L was nearly ten o’clock at night, 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 











Box and Compass 


I hoped would shield my vision from 
the direct light; unfortunately it 
shielded it from everything else as well. 
The fifth, however, which I held 
forwards and downwards, really showed 
me something—a precipice, for which 
I have since searched in vain by day. 
I sank to my knees in horror and 
crawled away, regardless of the state 
of my uniform. 

Recklessly squandering matches and 
still on my hands and knees, I retraced 
my steps to the point of divergence of 
three paths. I had mistakenly taken 
the uppermost, and even with my ear 
to the ground I could not find the one 
I wanted. But I located the third 
which, though unfamiliar, was almost 
as suitable for my purpose, and crawled 
down it at a great pace. I was quite 
elated until an inner voice reminded 
me that I had already struck twenty- 
two matches. I vowed I would sin no 
more, but forgot in my arrogance the 
well-known scientific fact that no 
darkness is so impenetrable as that 
experienced by a man who has just 
struck twenty-two matches on a dark 
night, and foolishly abandoned my 
posture of penitence just before the 
path skirted a large duck-pond. It did, 
but I didn’t. : 

I put both feet well in it before 
I quite realized what had happened. 
And I just could not find a way out. 
Before the reader expresses disbelief, 
let him reconstruct all the circum- 
stances and try it himself: he will 
probably be surprised by the result. 

At this moment of helpless misery 
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I dropped my box of matches. And 
there I was, splashing about a dirty 
duck - pond, brandishing a_ useless 
compass, and trying to work out how 
long I should have to wait for the 
Scottish dawn. 

I heard voices—good broad Scottish 
voices, and shamelessly raised my own 
in a cry for help. A torch lightened the 
face of the waters. I was in the exact 
middle of the pond, and as I waded 
hastily to the bank I was just in time 
to see the box of matches disappear 
with a gurgle into the outlet pipe. 

My rescuers turned out to be a 
contingent of my class, sent back by 
an anxious wife. Willing hands pulled 
me out of the water and saluted me, 
and I am glad no superior officer was 
there to see me return the salute, 
compass still safely clasped in my right 
hand. A moment later a _ cadet 
politely took the instrument from me 
and asked: “Battery failed, Sir?” 

As he spoke he pressed a switch, and 
a subdued internal light illuminated 
the dial, which was as visible by night 
as by day. 

My Navigation class has been well 
taught, though I say it myself. 

Meanwhile, however, I am saddened 
by the thought of some twenty 
matches wending their way to sea. I 
am not sure exactly where they will 
debouch, but I advise readers in 
Dundee, Montrose and Aberdeen to 
look out for them. After my next 
lecture—on Map-reading—I hope to be 
in a position to give more precise 
information. 





“ Now tell us your most beautiful memory.” 
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“ Just say something to him and see if he recognizes your voice.” 
Comfort to the Cat 
[“Cats, when engaged in war-work, may be given a ration of dried milk.”—Offcial pronouncement.} 
HOMAS, much as you abhor work, Active leaps and rapid boundings, 
Given as you are to sleep, Tireless quest of rats and mice, 
Up you get and do some war-work, 
Earn for once your daily keep. Secret creepings, swift and wary, 
Such will gain your meagre cheer, 
There you'll find that life is harder Milk not even from the dairy; 
And the diet somewhat flat, Thomas, what a fall is here! 
No more titbits from the larder, 
‘Gainst my orders, mark you that. Yes, they'll work you like a nigger, 
But reflect that every pounce 
Desiccated milk will be your Helps towards that youthful figure 
Stiffly-won and watered sup, Day by day and ounce by ounce. 
And I’d give a bit to see your 
Visage, as you lap it up. So you'll not be toiling vainly 
And, as hungrily you dine, 
No, in these your new surroundings You'll get used to feeding plainly; 
Calm alone will not suffice; That will larn you, Thomas mine. Dum-Dv. 
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then in the Prince of Wales 








WORLD WAR 


HE British Navy is now facing danger in most of the seas of the world. Remember, it is 

to the sacrifices of these sailors that you owe many of the comforts of civilized life which 
you still enjoy. In return will you not contribute to the PUNCH COMFORTS FUND? A gift 
to this Fund enables you to express your gratitude in tangible form. 
to see that they are well provided with extra comforts this winter. 
received and acknowledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4. The drawing reproduced above, by GrorGcE Stampa, is one of the illustrations 
for an account of the battle with the Bismarck written in his own hand by a young naval officer 
an actor in civil life—who was totally blinded during the action. 


Donations will be gratefully 


You owe it to our sailors 








Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Thursday, January 8th.—Both Houses: 
Celebration of Independence Day—. 
New Style. 


Thursday, January 8th—To-day the 
Houses of Parliament celebrated an 
Independence Day of their own. 

Perhaps “celebrated” is not quite 
the right word—for there was an air 
of bored disinterestedness about the 
place, which increased noticeably when 


Mr. ATTLEE read a long statement on 
the war. 

It was Independence Day, because 
it was a sitting that found no place 
in the Government’s plans and was 
conceded with reluctance to a clamorous 
House before Christmas. 

And the House turned up in force 
for the opening of the sitting. There 
the Members sat, row after row, 
looking as if they expected something 
to happen. 

Then Mr. ATTLEE entered, carrying 
a sheaf of papers that had the appear- 
ance of a “‘war statement.” Members 


heaved deep sighs and made their 
own arrangements for amusement or 
occupation. 

For the Lord Privy Seal has a gift 
for taking the effervescence out of 
Parliament and for making even 
the most exciting news sound like a 
twice- (or more) told tale. To-day’s 
performance was no exception. 

Members were somewhat rewarded 
for their attendance by one of their 
beloved secret sessions, apparently to 
fix future business. All the House 
loves a secret, and when the secret 
session was over Members drifted away 
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to a meal, to the smoke-rooms, or to 
other pursuits. Those who stayed in 
the Chamber wrote letters, talked to 
their neighbours, sat and thought— 
or just sat. 


Mr. ATTLEE traced the course of the - 


war in various fields, with the aid of 
a typed paper from which he never 
deviated. 

If anyone ventured to ask a question, 
the Lord Privy Seal retorted tartly, 
unhesitatingly and invariably that 
“if the Honourable Member had 
listened he would have known” the 
answer. 

He revealed that General Sir 
ARCHIBALD WAVELL’s new command 
in the Far East would take in many 
areas, but not India or Australia. 
He revealed (to the manifest astonish- 
ment of the assembled legislators) that 
“it would be a mistake to assume that 
the same conditions that applied in 
1917 apply now.” And he revealed 
that there is to be a new body to 
guard our airfields. 

This was the nearest approach to 
excitement we were permitted. The 
new body is to be known as the 
“Royal Air Force Regiment,” and it 
will (so it appears) be under the Air 
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“ Sorry—no woad 1” 


Force for some things and under the 
Army (or is it the Navy?) for others. 
This is what is known as unity of 
command, and Mr. ATTLEE asked that 
the plan should be looked at carefully 
before it is criticized. 

Members seemed to be looking at 
the plan. Some of them seemed to be 
sniffing a bit too. 

The idea was adopted on “the 
unanimous advice of the Service 
chiefs.” But Captain Davip MarGcEs- 
son, the War Minister, did not, as was 
clearly expected, throw his hat into 
the air in wild joy. In fact he looked 
as if he foresaw difficulties in making 
two military minds have but a single 
thought, two military hearts beat 
as one. 

The House cheered up a bit when 
Sir GEORGE ScuHustTer, himself an 
enthusiastic Home Guard, drew an 
assurance that the abilities of that 
body would not be overlooked in the 
matter of airfield defence. 

Detecting the air of cheer, Mr. 
ATTLEE returned to his recital, and 
said that the commanders on the spot 
(he used this phrase, apparently, in 
the English rather than the Trans- 
atlantic sense) should not be blamed 


for deficiencies in Malaya and else- 
where. 

On Captain CUNNINGHAM- REID’s 
asking who should be blamed, and 
looking meaningly at the Government 
Bench, Mr. ATTLEE said that if he had 
listened he would have heard. Upon 
which the gallant Captain gave in. 

As if to complete the rout the 
Minister added that “the Government 
must take into account not what is 
desirable but what is possible.” The 
Captain gave in still further. 

By this time the House resembled 
an Italian parade-ground after an air- 
raid warning, or Casabianca’s famous 
deck. 

There was a debate, in which Mr. 
AnTHONY EDEN, Foreign Secretary, 
told of his visit to Moscow and his 
talks with STaLrN, and various other 
Members told of their pet plans for 
ending the war in speedy and decisive 
victory. 

The Other Place also discussed the 
war. 

But an unbiased observer was left 
wondering whether, after all, the 
Government had not won the battle of 
wits—and whether it was not really 
the Government’s Independence Day. 
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““ Contact !”’ 


Almoast a Trajedy* 


*But not quite 


(By Smith Minor) 


bits but one who has stuck to me even if you can’t say 
why, then you will remember that once I nearly saved 
somebody’s life, I telling you what an extrordinery fealing 
it gives one, but if you are a new reader who has come across 
an artickle by me for the first time and has said to his or 
herself “It looks a bit quear but I'll risque it,” well, then 1 
must tell you that once I nearly did save somebody’s life, 
honestly. It was somebody else who acktuelly saved it, but 
I nearly did. Anyhow, it was saved. 
But extrordinery thuogh that is, when compaired with 
having your own life saved, wich is what I am now going 
to tell you about, it is 


T you are one of my old readers, I don’t mean falling to 


‘As a small stone picked up by kids 
Unto Egypcian Pirramids,” 
and you can’t get away from it. 

There ’s one more thing I want to menshun before I begin, 
it’s about the star you'll find after the above tittle. I 
know that one ouht to put the second star at the bottom of 
the page, like I generelly do, but I put these two close 
together to save the reader’s time if he or she got anxscious. 
What I mean is, supose I wrote “An elefant’s trunk has 
40,000 mussels” with a star that said ‘‘Honestly this is 
true,” it being, well, it wuoldn’t matter the reader losing a 
second or two glanscing right down to the bottom of the 
page for that, becorse if an elefant didn’t have so many 
who'd suffer, but when it comes to Life and Death it’s 
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diferent, and I don’t beleive in keaping anyone on tender- 
hooks, not even readers. Of corse new readers won’t mind 
if I died or not, not knowing me, but there might be one or 
two of the old readers who wuold, you can’t say. 

End of note about all this. 

Well, it was on one of those mornings when you wake up 
to find that this rather smutty world has sudenly turned 
white, and insted of thinking of the war, or even your 
own lesserer troubles, like, say, having lost your best glass 
marbel and finding insted a bullseye you thort you’d eaten, 
it gives one a shock, well, anyhow, insted of such whoes you 
think of skates. I hadn’t got any skates, but I knew Green 
had two pares, so after breckfast I went round to see him, 
it still being the hollerdays, and found that, lo! he was 
thinking the same thing. Mind you, this didn’t surprise me 
becorse we so often do think the same thing, it making 
us wonder weather, althuogh our outsides are abserlutely 
diferent, our insides aren’t exacktly alike. 

“The queshion is, will the ice hold?” said Green. 

“We'll soon know,” I said. 

“Tt ouht to,” he said. ‘The two of us don’t waigh much.” 

“There may be more than two of us,” I said. 

“Not if we go to Bloater’s Pond,” he said. 

Bloater’s Pond is a pond not many poeple know about 
called Bloater’s Pond. I don’t know if it’s called Bloater’s 
Pond becorse it once belonged to a Mr. Bloater or becorse 
there were once bloaters in it, but there aren’t any bloaters 
now, we’ve tried. Anyhow it was a good idea to go there, 
becorse when we skate we’re best “‘out of the maddening 
crowd,” as they say, Green once skating into a fat man’s 
stummick and thinking he’d burst him. So we went. 

Well, when we got there*, we had to admit it looked a 
bit funny, and we thort it wuold be better not to put both 
of us on at once till we saw what hapened, but only one. 
We tossed to see who wuold be the one, and I was. 

“Good-bye,” said Green, like one dose, little guesing. 

“Tt may be,” I said, guesing less. . 

Now if the reader isn’t very good at skating, mind you, 
he or she may be, but if he or she isn’t, then he or she will 
know that when you first step on the ice you iether 


(1) Go woosh, or 
(2) Don’t go at all. 


As a rule I don’t go at all, but this time I went woosh, in 
fact I was harf way across before I remembered I’d started. 
But what hapened next was even quicker, for sudenly I 
found I wasn’t on the ice but in it, and was cold up to my 
neck. What’s more my feet were stuck in mud, I seamed to 
have gone down strait. It had all hapened in the flash of a 
span, as they say, and honestly I thort I was dead, and 
even when I found I wasn’t, it wasn’t much better. You 
see I felt as if I was a block of ice with a head on top, if you 
know what I mean, and I cuoldn’t think father down than 
my chin. 

Note.—Green says that’s silly becorse (he says) you can 
never think father down than your forrid, but I say you 
can think right down to your toes, otherwise how wuold 
they know what to do? End of note. 

“My hat!” shouted Green. 

“Mine, too,” I jest said. I jest cuold. 

“Can you get out?” he said. 

“No,” I jest said. 

“Well, try,” he said. 

“T am trying,” I jest said, ““but you can’t see the parts 
I’m trying with.” 

“Look here, you’re not realy in dainger, are you?” 
he said. 





*To Bloater’s Pond. Auther. 
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“THERE! and I wanted cough-pastilles !” 


“T think I must be,” I jest said. 

As a matter of fact I felt sure I was, but I didn’t want to 
alarm him too much, he liking me. 

“Well, don’t worry, I’m coming,” he said. 

“No, don’t,” I jest said, I still cuold jest, but only jest. 

“Why not?” he said. 

“‘Becorse then we'll both be here,” I jest said, “‘and one’s 
better than two.” 

“But I’ve got to help you,” he said. 

“That’s what I mean,” I jest said. 

“What do you mean?” he said. 

“What I’ve jest said,” I jest said. 

What I meant was that he cuoldn’t help me if he was 
with me, thuogh I cuoldn’t see how he cuold if he wasn’t, 
but my mind felt too pequlier to explane, and anyhow he 
saw what I meant when he began coming towords me, 
becorse a big crack sudenly got bigger and he wuold have 
been in it if he hadn’t turned himself into a boomberangue. 

All seamed lost, encluding me, when sudenly he cried, 
“T’ve got an idea!” 

“What?” I jest asked. 

“T won’t tell you, in case it’s no good,” he said, “but 
keap your pecker up, it may be,” and the next momint he 
was gone. 

He told me afterwords that he was only away 3} minits, 
Green always times everything, even hiccups, but it seamed 
to me more like 3} hours. Don’t forget I was up to my neck 
with my feet burried in ooozing mud, wile the ice had gone 
on cracking away from me till the nearest bit looked a mile 
off. Green’s boomberangue had fairly finished it. But I 
won’t harow the reader with what I felt, thuogh towords the 
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end I didn’t feal anything, but I will jest menshun six of 
the things I thort, they being, i.e.:— 


(1) If Green never comes back and the ice forms again, 
I wonder if it will form all round my neck or right thruogh 
it, if it’s thruogh it the next person who comes to skate 
here will get a shock. 

(2) This is Death. 

(3) Isn’t it funny my being here like this, but Winston 
Churchill, say, or anyone, not knowing anything about it, 
and going on jest the same? (I knew what I meant, if 
you don’t.) 

(4) My nose is tickelling, but why worry, soon it will 
never tickel any more and I will be wishing it wuold. 

(5) Poor Aunt, she used to rather like me visiting her. 
(This was about an Aunt who rather did.) 

(6) This is Death. 


I’ve put that twice becorse it’s acktuelly what I thort 
most, and I want to give you the idea. As a matter of fact 
I was thinking it when I heard a loud squeeking, and I 
thort, ““Am I doing this?”’ hoping I wasn’t, being English. 
But, no! It was Green coming back after the 3} minits, 
and you’ll never guess what he was whealing not if you 
try 99 times. It was an enhormous garden hose! 

I tell you, there’s something about old Green you can’t 
beat, I wish you knew him. He’d remembered a big garden 
near the pond, and in the 3} minits he’d bunked there, 
found the hose in a greenhouse, and whealed it along, and 
what he did next was to unwind it and hirl one end to me, 
it was a record hirl, and when I’d got hold of it, I don’t 
know how I did, being pracktically cosmotose, but I did, 
he wuond me in. 

“Smith, old boy,” he said. 

“Green, old man,” I jest said. 

Now I’ve written it, it looks a bit silly, but when poeple 
have jest had their lives saved, honestly, you can’t think 
of anything else. Anyhow we cuoldn’t, and that’s what we 
said, and so I’ve told you. I cuold of made up something 
cleverer, but one must be fair. 


° ° 


No Accounting for Tastes 
“It can be said that the end of 1941 finds the Eastern Front 
where the German High Command wants it to be.” 
German Broadcast, January 1st. 
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“What did the Fairy Godmother change Cinderella’s 
carriage from?” 
‘CA stirrup-pumpkin.” 
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“I’m looking for a little ship with one funnel.” 


Horse Palaver 


" E KEBA MAHMOUD to see 
you about de horse, Sah!” 


announced my West African 
orderly. 

“Peace! Peace be unto you!” said 
the old Mandingo as he was shown on 
to the verandah a moment later. 

“Peace only!” I answered as I sat 
down and waved him to a seat. The 
Keba placed a paper parcel carefully 
on the seat I had indicated, stepped 
politely out of his slippers, squatted 
comfortably on the mat on the floor 
and arranged his gown before saying: 
“] trust that Your Honour’s body is 
well.” 

“Ha (yes),” I replied. 


“T am quite 
well, thank you.” 


‘And Your Honour’s wife, is her 
body well?” 

“Ha.” 

“And your children too, are they 
all well?” 

The Keba knew that we had no 
children, and he knew that J knew that 
he knew that we had none, but that 
did not preclude him from making the 
conventional inquiry. 

He then proceeded to inquire after 
the health of His Excellency the 
Governor, the Judge and the other 
European officials in such rapid 
succession that he hardly waited for 
my perfunctory “Ha” to each question 
before inquiring after the next person. 
Having assured himself that these were 
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all in good health, he said “Ah!” in 
the tone of voice of one who is greatly 
relieved at hearing so much good news, 
and then folded his arms under his 
gown and waited in a silence that was 
intended to show that it was now my 
turn. 

“T am glad to see you,” I began, 
“and I hope you are well in body?” 

“Ha,” replied the Keba. 

I then questioned him as to the 
health of his wives, his children, the 
Chief of his Province, the Cadi and 
the Almami, as well as his children’s 
children, and having received the 
usual monosyllabic “Ha” in each case, 
I paused to see if he considered the 
time ripe to give the conversation such 
a turn that it would appear natural for 
it to lead to horses. I was well aware 
that it was too much to expect him to 
be the first to mention the real object 
of his visit, for any such precipitancy 
would suggest too keen a desire on his 
part to sell. On the other hand, any 
attempt on my part to hurry the 
negotiations would indicate a keenness 
to purchase that would materially 
increase the price. As the silence 
lengthened and I realized the pause 
was likely to become a deadlock, I 
asked: “Are all your townspeople 
also in good health?” and without 
waiting for the inevitable ‘‘Ha” added 
hastily, “‘ And have the rains been good 
this year for the crops?” 

“Ha,” replied the Keba as he raised 
his eyes to mine with the pleased look 
of a man who finds he has met another 
who knows how the finer points of the 
game should be played, but the silence 
that followed showed he considered the 
ball was still in my hands. 

“Then the ground-nuts should be 
plentiful this year,” I suggested. 

‘*Ha, there has been no sickness in 
the plants—to Allah be the praise! 
And if it be His will, even the coos 
should be more plentiful.” 

Ground-nut grass and coos being the 
natural forage of horses during the 
dry weather, I seized the opportunity 
of giving him an opening and remarked 
casually that that being so, the cattle 
should wax fat during the coming 
season. But I had misjudged my 
adversary,- for instead of the look of 
appreciation which I expected, the 
Keba ignored this opening that might 
have led to the feed of horses and 
from that to horses themselves, 
and frowning slightly said: “‘Ha, it 
is even as you say. There should 
be no shortage of milk this dry 
season; even the goats and sheep 


’ should keep in good condition. . 


Then, suddenly, as if aware that the 
conversation was getting dangerously 
near the mention of the word “horse,” 
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he changed it hastily by saying, “I 
have brought Your Honour a small 
dash,” and turning, took the parcel 
from the seat, ‘unwrapped it and 
offered me a fly-whisk with an 
ornamented handle of native leather- 
work. As I took it he added with 
apparent inconsequence, “The bush- 
fowl are very plentiful this year and 
do much damage to the grain, but 
alas, my cartridges are finished.” 

After thanking him for his present, 
I got up and went inside, returning 
with a packet of twenty-five small 
shot cartridges which I handed to him 
saying: “I trust you will accept these 
as a small return dash.” 

The Keba’s gratitude was only 
exceeded by his exhibition of sur- 
prise. ‘‘ M’Barraka! Baki, baki!’’ he 
exclaimed gratefully as he fondled the 
package and tested its weight. 

After another lengthy pause that I 
was determined not to break, the 
Keba got up with a sigh and holding 
out his hands said, “‘ Well, I must go. 
I am glad to have seen you and learnt 
that Your Honour and all your people 
are well. Peace remain with you!” 
As he took the hand I extended lightly 
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“ Stop—why didn’t you 


between both his own and then stepped 
into his slippers I replied politely, 
“Peace go with you, and may Allah bring 
you and all your people only peace!” 

A few minutes after he had left, my 
wife came on to the verandah and 
asked, ‘Well, what about the horse? 
It was never mentioned, much less the 
price you told your messenger to offer.” 

“That’s all right,” I replied care- 
lessly. ‘‘This is only the first round. 
As I firmly avoided all mention of the 
word ‘horse’ first he knows I have no 
intention of even discussing any rise 
of the sixty dollars I told the messenger 
I would give. He’ll come back to- 
morrow all right and sell it for that 
price.” 

“But are you sure?” 

“Ha,” I said loftily, “quite certain, 
because it is the will of Allah—it is 
already written that what will be, 
will be.” 

The next day the Keba came back, 
and after the usual greetings and 
solicitous inquiries as to each other’s 
health, the well-being of each other’s 
families and people, and after each 
had been assured by the other that 
nobody was in any worse health than 
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the day before, we worked our way to 
the crops and through them to forage 
and so to horses, and after such little 
haggling as was only natural between 
one gentleman who was not anxious 
to sell and another to whom buying was 
a matter of indifference, I bought the 
horse for sixty dollars. 

Before he left I showed the Keba the 
packet of cartridges half hidden under 
the mat where he had left it the day 
before. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed looking sur- 
prised. “Thank you—I have been 
looking for that everywhere and could 
not think what I had done with it.” 

“But,” asked my wife later, “how 
was it Fodi did not find the packet 
when he swept the verandah this 
morning? Did you know he had left it 
there?” 

“Ha,” I replied, “but -I removed it 
when the Keba left yesterday and 
replaced it before he was shown in 
to-day.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed my wife. “So 
that is how you knew about the will of 
Allah.” 

**Ha,” I said, and then after a short 
pause: “‘Ha-ha!” 


salute my son?” 
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“Come on, the Sappers!” 
“Come on, the Gunners!” 


Our Booking - Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





T. S. Eliot on Kipling 


Mr. Etror has called his new anthology (FABER, 8/6) 
A Choice of Kipling’s Verse, and verse, rather than poetry, 
is KipLtne’s own word. The strong magic of the book, 
however, does suggest ELiot’s own definition of a poet’s 
business: “Not to find new emotions, but to use the 
ordinary ones and in working them up to express feelings 
which are not in actual emotions at all’: SwInBURNE 
in marching-boots, the lyrical combustion engine, green 
waves, thunderous dawns, history in the chalk cliff, history 
in the young recruit drinking beer, the Empire in countless 
desert graves—‘‘the things which are underneath, and 
the things which are beyond the frontier.” This is a 
fine selection, deliberately omitting some favourites, the 
Barrack Room Ballads among them, with a good reason: 
to make people read K1pLine’s verse as if for the first time. 
The introduction, grave and appreciative, explains this 
idea very well, though it is no insult to say that occasionally 
as you read it you get a glimpse of a scientific observer, 
leaning forward, puzzled and fascinated, in the front row 
of a music-hall. The essay is one of Mr. Exrot’s best. And 
no one has ever described so well, if anyone has tried, the 
rare depths of Kipiina’s work, the nostalgia, and his gifts 
of observation which are close to second sight. 





Story of a Clown 
A note at the end of Pierrot (HARRAP, 9/6) informs us that 
it is the first novel of Francis Kozix, born at Brno in 
Czecho-Slovakia in 1911, who in the days before the 
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present war was director of the drama section of the 
broadcasting system there. For a first novel it is a very 
remarkable performance. Like the author, J7n Kaspar 
Dvorjak is Czech by birth, but his mother Madeleine 
Deburau is French, and it is her name that he takes and 
(ultimately) makes famous when the family troupe of 
strolling players is broken up and he joins, in the lowliest 
of positions, the little Théatre des Funambules in Paris. 
In his company we are introduced to a vast number of 
celebrities. The great NapoLeon himself chanced to pick 
him up, in his very early days, as he was trudging along the 
muddy road to St. Cloud, took him into his imperial carriage 
and conversed with him, becoming naturally his hero from 
that moment. Even earlier he had met the Hueco family, 
and turned a somersault or two for the benefit of young 
Victor, then an invalid child. And later we come across 
most of the important literary figures in that France that 
oscillated uneasily between kingdom and republic. GEORGE 
SAND is there, with the GauTIERS, Dr MusseEt and the rest. 
JULES JANIN is the writer who eventually discovers him 
and makes him and the Funambules the talk of Paris. 
Deburau himself, always humble and bewildered, makes few 
friends: the son of SANSON the executioner, a well-drawn 
character, is one of them. His love-affairs are not too 
fortunate. But his long struggle for recognition and the 
portraits of his comrades in the little theatre that he lifts 
from obscurity into fame are the making of the book. 


War Voyage 

There is no blinking the fact that the writer of war 
fiction starts with a big adverse handicap. In nearly every 
respect, ranging from sheer horror to the incredible valour 
of the ordinary man and woman, fact has developed a 
disconcerting habit of making his best efforts look a little 
pale by comparison. Nevertheless, Mr. HUMFREY JORDAN’S 
tale of a voyage in war conditions—This Island Demands 
(HopDER AND StovuGcuTon, 9/-), succeeds in emerging 
from the test with high marks, largely, one feels, because 
he has shown exceptional restraint in resisting the tempta- 
tion to overwrite. The happenings of the Parana’s eventful 








“And did you notice that stunning girl, map refer- 
ence 1s/ogg2s8?” 
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COMBING-OUT IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


The Queen. 


“TI po WISH WE’D GOT EXEMPTION FOR OUR JESTER. 


THIS WOMAN BORES ME STIFF.” 


G. Morrow, January 16th, 1918 


. 


voyage are for the greater part those with which the past 
two years have made most people all too familiar, with 
one exception, which curiously enough provides the least 
interesting part of the book. As usual, Mr. JoRDAN writes 
with obvious knowledge; but it is the reactions of the 
Parana’s ship’s company and of her mixed bag of passengers 
to their experiences which provide the main interest of the 
narrative, and these are excellently handled. A few people 
stand out especially, among them the Parana’s commander, 
Captain Pell, the typical ‘‘sahib” couple, the Princkers, 
whose concealment of emotion, even from each other, has 
for them almost the quality of a religion, and the “broke” 
ex-captain for whom the voyage provides the opportunity 
for a decent exit. 


Table-Talk from The Tablet 
When that great confessor the ALbé Hvuve.rn enjoined 
one of his greatest penitents never to read religious papers, 
he added that they would do him untold harm and that he 


personally never read them himself. Since that day in the 
‘eighties so much extraneous talent has been imported into 
ecclesiastical journalism that it is quite possible for the 
general public to get as much entertainment as his fellow- 
Catholics out of Mr. DoucLtas Wooprurr’s shrewd and 
lively table-talk in The Tablet. These one-sided conversation- 
pieces, with their engagingly light manner, are now 
reprinted in Talking at Random (BuRNs, OATES AND 
WASHBOURNE, 7/6). Their subject-matter is the whole range 
that intelligent acquaintanceship might develop, so cleverly 
handled that even little openings reveal big vistas, like the 
paragraph on Master ANDREW CaRNEGIE’s rabbits and its 
somewhat disingenuous pendant ‘Wealth and Holiness.” 
The final plum in a pie full of surprises is the text and 
criticism of ‘‘The Prophecy of St. Odile,” a (probably) late 
medizval legacy whose publication was stifled during the 
last war as discouraging to the French. This extraordinary 
vision of “‘the conqueror from the Danube” has been 
strikingly ratified so far; and ends, as it should, with the 
triumph of “the spoliated people.” 








OOKS are even more of a 
problem in the Army than in 
civil life, because if they are 

good ones in stout bindings it is impos- 
sible to secrete them in the pockets of 
a uniform, and if they are cheap ones 
people in the hut use them to light 
fires and for taking the mud off boots. 

They can of course be carried in 
the respirator-case if the respirator is 
first-taken out, but we have given up 
doing this since Sapper Dow got 
caught by a sudden “test” alarm of 
“gas” on first parade, when he failed 
to adjust his face-piece and had to 
confess to a choleric Lieutenant Vague 
that his sole protection against mustard 
or phosgene was a two-volume edition 
of Martin Chuzzlewit. 

Even paper-covered books are too 
thick if there is likely to be a strict 
inspection, but to avoid mental starva- 
tion during the day our most voracious 
readers—Sappers Sympson, Purver, 
and Dow—have hit upon rather a good 
idea. An ordinary. sixpenny paper- 
covered book is purchased by the 
syndicate, and then, like all Gaul, 
divided into three parts. This is done 
by simply finding the total number of 
pages and then ripping the volume into 
three equal segments. Lots are then 
drawn, and the winner takes the first 
part, the next the second part, and 
the other the third. Each man then 
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Books 


carries one-third of the book in his 
pocket. If the book happens to be a 
straightforward detective story the 
man who has to read the last part first 
is unfortunate, although he can of 
course get his own back on his 
colleagues by hinting at the identity of 
the murderer. Books of essays, on the 
other hand, do not suffer much from 
being divided. Sympson, who is rather 
highbrow, regards even the mangled 
half of a good essay as something 
worth reading, while Sapper Purver, 
whose taste is lower down the scale, 
dismisses them all with a remark 
culled from the cinema. ‘‘Slice it where 
you will,” he remarked of one volume, 
“it is still boloney.” 

Odd results followed the imitation 
of our book-slitting method by other 
men. Sapper Dow read the first third 
of Murder Under the Carpet, and then, 
mistaking Sapper Beal for Sapper 
Purver in the dark, obtained the 
second third of Death Behind the 
Curtain. He was irritated, as one 
always is, by the sudden introduction 
of a new set of characters, but he 
continued perseveringly, and when he 
eventually picked up the third segment 
of Murder Under the Carpet was glad 
to find his old friends back again. 
He still wonders, however, what the 
Nazi secret agent and the traitorous 
armament king were doing mixed up 
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with an ordinary clean-living gang of 
pre-crisis Chicago gunmen. 

On Sundays of course we can read 
books whole, and we delve into a 
huge pile delivered in a sack by a 
local philanthropist. They are an 
odd collection: Mrs. Henry Wood 
jostles 8. 8. Van Dine, and Nat Gould 
chaperones between Mrs. Gaskell and 
Jerome K. Jerome. Sapper Martin, 
who is the despair of the O.C. and is 
usually in the “‘glass-house”’ or spend- 
ing an unauthorized holiday in a 
distant town, has been seen weeping 
copiously over Sunday School prizes of 
the ’eighties. After reading Christie’s 
Old Organ one Sunday morning he gave 
Sapper Purver his portion of jam roll 
at dinner, and we all pressed him to 
read The Pride of the Village in the 
afternoon, knowing that there were 
sausages for tea. 

Other men have tastes equally 
curious and unexpected. Driver Boyle, 
a tall ferocious-looking man of whom 
even the M.T. Sergeant is afraid, 
favours Ethel M. Dell and Ruby M. 
Ayres; and Sapper Croft, a feeble little 
fellow with a tendency to chilblains, 
always has a pile of Westerns. 

Perhaps the most curious taste, 
however, is that of Sapper Holmes, 
who says that he cannot sleep unless 
he reads a few pages of an out-of-date 
Bradshaw before the light goes out. 





“40 m.p.h. in a built-up area, that’s what!” 
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